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thorize them to stand and deliver a message 
which He has given them a sense of, or it may 
even be a message which He will give. How- 
ever that may be, a sense of his imperative 
authority is the one thing needful. If there 
be a true message, the Lord has prepared it, 
whether we are aware of what He is working 
or not. His providence may be continually 
preparing his minister, by various events and 
experiences, for a word to be brought forth 
in due season—a season best known to him- 
self; it is not the minister’s prerogative to 
predetermine it. Much gathered knowledge 
of the Scriptures and of life may thus be held 
in store for the Master’s use—for his own 
fresh putting forth of his own messages. 

‘‘Therefore every scribe (or scholar) who is 
instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, bring- 
eth out of his treasure things new and old.’’ 
The preparation is the Lord’s. No man has 
the right to neglect the general preparation of 
his talents for every good word and work to 
which he may be called. But the adaptation 
of the material to the secret conditions of souls 
is the Lord’s. The true minister’s reliance is 
upon the openings and behest of his Spirit, 
and neither upon his opening his own mouth 
nor on his own gathering of points to fill it. 
The paid pastor, however, (an abnormity among 
Friends, we criticise not others), must natur- 
ally feel himself to be under contract to pro- 
duce a sermon at every stated season, and so 
the freedom of gospel ministry becomes abol- 


concealed the great gospel doctrines of non- 
resistance and peace that the writer was more 
a pervert than a convert to the true nature and 
spirit of the gospel. It was more than two years 
after his profession of religion, before, through 
the opening of the inward spring of Divine love 
and tenderness in his own soul, he received an 
insight into the difference between the spirit 
that yields a carnal weapon and that which the 
apostle calls the ‘‘Gentleness of Christ.’’ In 
this he saw that all men who possess it, should 
be like Christ, and love all men with the same 
gentleness and compassion with which Christ 
loved us. No man can know this until he feels 
it in own soul. This Divine tenderness seems 
to be utterly unknown in army religion. If it 
was known [and heeded] every man with this 
insight into the nature of this Divine life and 
love would at once become a non-resistant.’’ 
The pamphlet which the author, thus long 
ago taught, has now produced, is a valuable 
summary of Bible teachings of peace, espec- 
ially as culminating in the New Testament. 
Under the heading of ‘‘Three hundred years 
of Non-resistance,’’ and “‘The Reign of the 
Prince of Peace,’’ very convincing declarations 
are set forth in the language of the chief Chris- 
tian writers, from A. D. 107 to A. D. 305, 
showing how contrary Christianity is to car- 
nal warfare. Then comes the degeneracy of 
professed Christianity by its compromise with 
Paganism under the Emperor Constantine. 
The whole production is a timely service to 
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Preparation of Sermons. 

A public address lately delivered to an audi- 
ence bearing the name of Friends, is quoted 
as saying that those who make no preparations 
for the message they were to deliver, but rely 
upon opening their mouths to speak, and hav- 
ing them filled with something to say, are 
quite apt to prove a disappointment to their 
hearers and an injury to the cause of truth 
and righteousness. 

In assemblies which have been educated to 
) regard preaching as on the same basis as 
| lecturing, the difference being only in the 

topic, or in the religiousness of the depart- 
| ment of life that is dealt with, the above re- 
) mark must seem just. The treatment of any 
topic on the plane of the will and wisdom of 
man with indolent or scanty preparation, is 
quite apt to prove a disappointment; and, if 
the subject be a spiritual one, an injury to the 
cause of truth and righteousness, even if the 





t preparation be not scanty, but filled with the ished, its authority dissipated, and the stated|Christ’s kingdom on earth, and must, we 
most strenuous preparati a of the usterel => preparation of religious lectures enforced. think, be convincing to the reader who is open 

: : : aie 

. derstanding. We have received a pamphlet entitled ‘The and candid. Under the blight and conscience 


searing effect of war, however, we fear read- 
ers of that kind will be the exception rather 
than the rule, abroad in the land, where it 
would be well were this pamphlet circulated. 


0 The one reliance for the success of a Divine 
““message’’ must be, not artificial preparation, 
- but the witness of the Holy Spirit’s authority, 
without which no deliverance, however much 
prepared or predetermined, is a message. 


Prince of Peace, or the Bible on Non-resistance 
and War,’’ by Cyrus W. Harvey. 

The writer of the treatise states that he ‘‘is 
himself a veteran soldier of the Civil War. 


He professed religion while in the service,}| Very much in line with the above-named 


r- For the preached word the declaration is| under the teaching of an army chaplain. He | publication is a pamphlet of handsome appear- ; 
> peculiarly true, that ‘‘the preparations of the | is well aware that standards of morality differ | ance, entitled ‘‘An Inquiry into the Suppres- 
d, heart in man, and the answer of the tongue, | with soldiers as well as with men outside the | sion of the Anti-War Views of John Wicklif,”’ 
: is from the Lord.” Herein the God-made| army. But from his own experience and per- | by Josiah W. Leeds. 

preparation for a Divine message stands clearly | sonal association with army religious influences, ‘*To how many,’’ the author asks, ‘‘is it 

aloof from the man-made preparation for a lec- | he can witness that army Christianity consists | known that Wicklif pronounced an arraign- 
he ture. The true ministers are wrongly under-| almost entirely of abstinence from immoral| ment against war, which places him in line 

stood, if supposed to be so presumptuous as | acts, and a sort of theoretical or mental trust | with the primitive Christians upon this mat- 
= to “rely upon opening their mouths for some- | in Christ as a Saviour, with no particular idea|ter, and with the comparatively few since 
1, thing to say.” They rely not upon opening | of any necessity to be Christ-like by possessing | their day who upheld the testimony and prac- 
- their mouths, but their reliance is upon the | his gentleness and his love for all men. tice of peace in its entirety? 


immediate Witness of the Divine Spirit to au-| ‘‘The specious teaching of the chaplainso| ‘‘This testimony of Wicklif against all car- 
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nal warfare, offensive and defensive, as con- 
trary to the spirit and teaching of Christ, is 
set forth in at least four clear passages, which 
the foremost biographers of Wicklif have kept 
out of sight. An exposure of the several sup- 
pressions, and of Wicklif’s own expressions of 
his protest against wars, is given in some 
detail. 

Since Christendom, after some three cen- 
turies of steadfastness to the Prince of Peace, 
at length submitted under Constantine to a 
joining of hands with Paganism in indulging 
the war-spirit, its professed exponents have 
seemed much at a loss how to be honest in 
their treatment of Christ’s words and spirit 
towards war. Hence such dissembling in re- 
gard to one of Wicklif’s most Christian views. 
Hence such an answer as this—to which a 
correspondent calls our attention in an ex- 
change—that the portion of the Sermon on 
the Mount in which not-resistance was taught, 
“‘was restricted to the apostles or ministers in 
their efforts to convert the Gentiles!’ A 
most convenient way of annulling inconvenient 
teachings of Christ in their application to 
Christians for all time! What if his audience 
on that occasion was limited to the Twelve? 
Was it that his commandments should stop 
there, or go forth to the world through them 
as mouth-pieces? ‘‘Go ye, therefore,’’ said 


He to the same, ‘‘and teach all nations, teach- 


ing THEM to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded You”’ (Matt. xxviii: 20). 


CORRECTION. —The estimate of the war taxa- 
tion for each family in the United States should 
have been given as $28 per annum instead of 
$48 as on page 243, first column. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Progressive Revelation of Truth. 


With the great advances in natural science 
made in modern times, it is to be expected that 
man should look for progress in the realms of 
spiritual discovery. Attempts have accord- 
ingly been made to unlock the mysteries of 
the invisible world by persons of more than 
ordinary intellectual powers, powers which 
have been developed and employed successfully 
in the investigation of natural phenomena. 
Some of these while accepting the coming of 
the Lord Jesus as the era of a fresh revela- 
tion of heavenly light, think to refine the 
apostolic conception of the work of the Re- 
deemer, and to explain his passion more in 
accordance with their low estimate of the 
deadly effects of sin, and their elated thought 
of the relation which unconverted man bears 
to an all-seeing and righteous Creator. 

Having boldly embarked on the sea of ‘‘high- 
er criticism,’’ with an already weakened faith 
in supernatural display of Divine power, they 
are prepared to call in question the plain 
Scriptural purpose of that act, which Truth 
himself declared to be the strongest proof 
that can be given of love. An act which to 
the unsophisticated mind must imply utter 
danger to the unrepentant, and secured re- 
demption to the faithful. 


Others of highly imaginative minds, con- 
ceive theories of religion which may have 
some infusion of truth, but which, attempting 
too much, mislead their disciples into another 
faith than that which embraces the gospel of 
Christ. From this source we have the vagaries 
of Christian science and theosophy. 

Paul’s condemnation of any other gospel 
than that which had been preached by himself 
and his fellow-laborers as the gospel of Christ, 
may still stand as a prohibition of religious 
teaching which differs from the clear presen- 
tation of the truth of God as it is made in the 
Bible, and elucidated to the seeking soul by 
the light of Christ. In following this rule we 
will be released from all schemes of professed 

\ spirituality which have a basis other than that 
foundation which God hath laid. 

We are warned against erecting a building 
on this foundation, of materials which will 
not stand the fire of his word which shall try 
every man’s work of what sort it is. 

There are those who teach that the ancient 
idea of sacrificial offering as fulfilled in the 
crucifixion, is irreconcilable with the charac- 
ter of love and mercy belonging to a heavenly 
Parent; and that of a ransom to redeem from 
the thraldom of sin, involves a great miscon- 
ception of Him who created and owns all things. 

The effect of the offering by which Christ 
has forever perfected them who are sanctified, 
as set forth in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, 
and applied by Peter when he wrote ‘‘Who 
bore our sins in his own body on the tree,’’ 
has brought relief and hope to too many heavy- 
laden souls, now to be set aside as of no fur- 
ther value in the work of salvation. 

That there has been a progressive revelation 
of spiritual truth to men as they were all able 
to bear it, we need not fear to admit. It is 
evident in the history of the church from the 
time of the exodus. A development of the 
spiritual nature of worship and communion 
with the Creator, may be traced in the Psalms, 
and prophetical writings of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Joel, Hosea and Malachi. Under the present 
dispensation, there comes to man a fuller com- 
pensation of true service for his Lord, and of 
that nearness to Him conveyed in the name 
Immanuel. 

Further discoveries of the Divine will as 
applied through faith to human conduct, make 
clear to men the iniquity of certain relations 
between men, as that of master and slave; of 
the drink traffic, and of enmity and war. The 
evil of many indulgences of appetite and pas- 
sions becomes more glaring, as others which 
had long prevailed are given up. And thus 
in the gospel is ‘‘the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith to faith.”’ 

Writing, as we do, to Friends, we appeal 
to all of our name to hold fast the precept 
handed down to us by our predecessors, who 
have witnessed a good confession before the 
world. Among these is that strong language 
of Robert Barclay, ‘‘Whatsoever any do, pre- 
tending to the Spirit which is contrary to the 
Scriptures, [is] to be accounted and reckoned 
a delusion of the devil.’’ ‘‘We distinguish be- 
tween a revelation of a new gospel, and a new 
revelation of the good old gospel and doctrines. 
The last we plead for, the first we utterly 
deny.”’ 

JONATHAN E. RHOADS. 

NEw JERSEY, Third Mo., 1901. 


Thomas Bundy’s Dream. 

Thomas Bundy was born in North Carolina, 
sixteenth of Tenth Month, 1778. Moved to 
Grayson County, Virginia, and married Milli- 
cent Boswell. They moved to Ohio, and finally 
settled in Morgan County. On the night of 
twentieth of Third Month, 1847, he had the 
following remarkable dream, and wrote it with ° 
his own hand. He died first of Tenth Month, 
1854. He lived near whereI did. J. K. 

I thought I was about to start ona very long 
journey through a vast wilderness that was 
uninhabited. So I set off alone and took noth- 
ing with me but my staff. I was going to a 
pleasant city I had heard of. I had gone but 
a short distance before I found a little path 
that seemed to lead the way I was going, so 
I thought I would follow it. After a little I 
saw a light that seemed to be at the farther 
end of the path, and it shined in the path so 
much as to enable me to see that the track 
was very straight and narrow, just room 
enough to walk and no more. It was smooth 
and level and | went on without difficulty that 
day until towards evening, when the wilder- 
ness got thicker and thicker with weeds and 
small brush, and it began to look gloomy, and 
at length it became very dark. Yet that little 
light shone in the path so that I could see to 
walk very well, and I went on with a quick 
and lively step. After awhile, I heard the 
wild beasts howl and roar very much, though 
at a distance, but they came nearer and nearer, 
until they seemed within one yard of me, and 
an abundance of serpents seemed to be com- 
bined with them to devour me at once; but I 
still kept my eyes fixed on the little light, 
which shone in the path, so that I could see 
about two steps in advance of me, and could 
see the things move out of the path before 
me, so that I was enabled to go on without 
fear or dismay, for the space of several days 
and nights, though there was no day there. 
I seemed to have passed most of the beasts, 
but at length I saw a very large and frightful 
one standing across the path before me. I 
advanced with a quick and firm step and thrust 
the end of my staff against it violently and it 
moved out of the path, and the light shone in 
the path close behind it, and I passed on almost 
brushing it; I had not much more difficulty for 
awhile, but shortly met a man who advised me 
to go back, for he said it was impossible for 
me to get through; I[ told hin I would go as 
far as I could, but I had temptations before 
me that I had not thought of. 

After awhile I saw some women by the path; 
they invited me to stop and rest awhile with 
them, but I made very little reply, and went 
on without taking my eyes from the light I 
had taken for my guide. Thus I went on for 
awhile without anything to remark; but at 
length I came to the most beautiful young 
woman I ever beheld, by the side of the path, 
all alone in that dreadful wilderness. She im- 
vited me to stop with her, and laid her lily- 
white hands and arms around me, pressed me 
to her breast and said, ‘‘Oh, do stay with me 
this night,” which caused me to neglect my 
guide for a moment, but my feet had not moved 
out of the path. Before making any reply, ! 
raised my eyes to look for my guide, but it 
almost disappeared. I was seized with the 
greatest alarm and sprang from her as if she 
had been a deadly serpent, and never made aly 
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reply, but attended to my guide in the best 
| manner [ was ‘capable of, and at length the 
light increased until it attained its full size. 
| After going a considerable distance I fell in 
company with a plain-looking man who was 
, travelling in a broader path than mine and 
4 which seemed to have a greater light at its 
head. We went on for awhile near together, 
but I kept close to my guide. At length his 
, path seemed to leave mine a little, there being 
: a narrow strip of shrubs between us, and he 
, invited me to come and walk with him, for 
1 there was room enough in his path for us both. 
t I told him I was satisfied with my own path. 
h He then upraided me for being so foolish as 
0 to go in such a narrow way; then his path 
I seemed to turn more away and the light at the 
r 
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about to go in, the first robe was taken off and 
another gloriously white and shining put upon 
me, and I stepped into the city, where I saw 
things which perhaps it would be better for 
me not to utter; a seat was provided for me 
and I was set upon it and felt my heart to over- 
flow with thankfulness and praise. 

I have omitted some things but added noth- 
ing. I never felt weary, hungry or thirsty; my 
feet never left the path, and my eyes were 
but once tarned from my guide and that but 
for a moment, and I never looked back at all. 


The “Good Old Times?” 


Again and again the query perplexes many 
people whether things are better or worse. 
Surely the comparisons which are being dili- 
gently made between the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and that of the twentieth 
will enlighten good souls who fancy that the 
former days were better than these and that 
the ‘‘good old times” were the golden age. 






The Decline of Military Nations. 


In the work which I mentioned, ‘‘How the 
World was Peopled,’’ I have traced the migra- 
tions of these aborigines more clearly, and, 
avoiding the ground already occupied by School- 
craft, Squier and others, and examined under 
the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution tit 
and Indian Bureau, I have made all the addi- 1 
tions which facts collected by my own re- 
searches have enabled me to present, to show 
how our continent was settled before its dis- 
covery in 1492. There you will find it demon- 
strated that, although these aboriginal remains 
are, in some instances, very ancient, yet that 
none of them afford any proofs upon which the 
theory of the preadamite existence of men can 
be based, or by which that of the descent of the 
ancient races of Americans from original par- 
ents different from our own can be established. 
In this essay I have asserted that America re- | 
ceived her ancient population from Europe, 
Asia, Africa and there you can examine at your 





































head of his course seemed to move and keep 
before him, but I was afraid to turn my head 
to look after him, so I kept on my way alone, 
as before, without any difficulty to remark for 
a considerable time; but, alas! I came to the 

























t most awful scene that can be imagined, which | In 1823 when it was forbidden to flog women | jeisure the proofs that on this continent the de- 
a caused me to stand still for a time, though} on plantations the planters were roused t0| scendants of the sons of Noah, who have over- 
d with my eyes fixed on the light that had guided | such fury that they talked of asserting their} spread “the whole earth,” have been mingled to- 
d me safe thus far. The place appeared to be| independence. In Scotland the colliers and 


gether thoroughly, as they have been in Western 




































































































































le a gulf as wide as the Atlantic Ocean and of | salters were slaves bound to their service for | hurope, around the Caspian Sea, and about the 
0 unknown depth. It appeared to be composed | life and bought and sold with the works at] Hindoo-Koosh Mountains of Asia—the Cauca- 
k of mud, pitch and bitumen, and the scum and| which they labored. Women and children} sian centres of the Old World. 

1e filth of all thingscombined. It seemed impgs- | worked in coal pits. They dragged about little] Having now condensed in this historical es- 
rh sible for me to stay there, and it was so dark | wagons by a chain fastened around the waist | say as many thoughts in regard to the early 
r, that 1 could see but a short distance into the | crawling on hands and feet in the darkness of peopling of this continent as its proper limits 
id gulf. I kept my eyes fixed on my good guide, |the mine. Children of six were habitually | would permit, I will conclude it with these re- 
n- and saw the light shine on a row of small steps. | employed and worked from fourteen to six-| flections, suggested by the subject: 

I They appeared to be about ten inches square, | teen hours a day. People used to employ lit-} Ip reviewing'the history and examining the 
t, and of suitable distance apart for me to step|tle boys, and sometimes little girls, of five| present condition of the inhabitants of the four 
ee from one toanother. All fear was taken from | and six to crawl up their chimneys and sweep | grand divisions of the earth, we cannot observe 
ld me and I proceeded step by step. The tops|them. Sometimes the chimney was still hot | without deep emotion the similarity which they 
re of the steps appeared to be about half an inch | and the child was burned. Men were stripped, | present in their revolutions, and the uniformity 
ut above the surface of the gulf, and about the | tied to a cart and whipped through the streets. | of their causes and results. In Europe, Asia, 
ys color of newly hammered iron, all covered with | The favorite sports‘of the people were bull-| Africa and America alike, every fair and fertile 
e. little checkers, similar to fish scales. baiting, cock-fighting and prize-fighting. Peo-| spot has experienced the same alterations of 
s, I went without much difficulty for the space | ple were offended if their guests failed to get| moral and national sunshine and shadow. 
ful of one day, when the wind began to blow and | intoxicated. Soldiers and sailors were some-| Where the light of civilization shone brightest 

I thunder roll, and come nearer and nearer, until | times lashed to death. Now there is only one | jn past ages, the deepest darkness of barbarism 
ist it became one of the most terrible storms that | crime for which a criminal can be punished ||owers now. Among the magnificent ruins of 
it can be imagined. There were no waves on the | with death, but one hundred years ago there | the palaces of Mesopotamia, where such mighty 
in surface of the gulf though there seemed to be} were two hundred and twenty-three! Who} monarchs as Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus and Alex- 
ost agitation beneath, that raised the steps, and | among us dare to declare that the former days | ander the Great, held their courts, and reigned 
for then they would go down again to their com- | were better than these, or that, even sociologi- | over all the civilized and enlightened nations 
me mon level, as if a wave had passed under them; | cally considered in its results, Christianity has | of Asia, amid the pyramids, obelisks, sphinxes, 
‘or yet they were never moved out of a straight | been a failure ?-—Charities. and all the stupendous ruins of Egypt, which 
as line, and the light shone on them all the time. attest the wisdom and power of the Pharaohs 
ore I saw the need of attending strictly to my} Txincs To Forcet.—If you would increase | and their subjects; and the wonderful sculp- 

guide, for if I should make one false step it| your happiness and prolong your life forget | tured remains of Azum in Abyssinia, where 
th; would be inevitable destruction. The lightning | your neighbor’s faults. Forget the slander | the wise and powerful Queen of Sheba was en- 
ith ran close about me with the most awful peals | you have ever heard. Forget the temptations. | throned, and swayed millions of cultivated and 
ent of thunder I ever heard and continued for a] Forget the fault-finding, and give a little} prosperous Arabians, Ethiopians, and Sabeans 
t I long time; at last it seemed to abate and as if | thought to the cause which provoked it. For-|—miserable and ignorant Yzeddis—devil-wor- 
for day was breaking, which was cause of joy un- | get the peculiarities of your friends, and only | shippers—degraded Copts, mongrel Moham- 
at speakable to me. At length it became quite|}remember the good points which make you|medans, and pagans, or wild Arab robbers, 
ing light and I saw the city on the other side of | fond of them. Forget all personal quarrels or | build their huts or pitch their tents, who gaze 
th, the gulf. -I continued to go on with my eyes | histories you may have heard by accident, and | with stupid awe upon the monumental wrecks 
in- fixed on my good guide, and at last I set my| which, if repeated, would seem a thousand | around them, but cannot read their inscriptions, 
ly- feet on firm ground, near the gate of the outer | times worse than they are. Blot out as far as} and know nothing of their builders. Crouch- 
me wall of the city which appeared something like | possible all the disagreeables of life; they will | ing slaves or fierce bandits, ignorant of letters, 
me a white fence; there were several people at| come, but they will grow larger when you re-| and destitute of all virtue, occupy the pass of 
my the gate waiting for me, all in white robes. | member them, and the constant thought of the | Thermopyle, and infest the waters of Helicon 
ved They opened the gate for me, and took off my | acts of meanness, or, worse still, malice, will | and the vale of Tempe, and know and care as 


old clothes and put a white robe on me like 
their own, and then conducted me some dis- 
tance to a pearl gate of the most beautiful 
and glorious city that can be conceived. The 
wall was of jasper and precious stones. The 
pearl gate was opened for me and as | was 


only tend to make you more familiar with them. 
OBliterate everything disagreeable from yes- 
terday; start out with a clean sheet for to-day, 
and write upon it for sweet memory’s sake, 
only those things which are lovely and lovable. 
—Exchange. 


little about Homer, Aristides, Marathon and 
Salamis, as the Indians of Utah and Yucatan 
do of the temples and mounds of our native land. 
As members of the Historical Society, it be- 
comes us to inquire what is the cause of these 
terrible revolutions? Why does the wigwam 
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of the savage, or the tent of the demi-civilized 
nomad stand upon the ruins of the palace of 
the monarch, and why does the wild forest or 
the cheerless desert spread where cultivated 
fields and cities flourished? The solemn an- 
swer is given in these inspired words: ‘‘Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, and sin is a re- 
proach to any people;’’ and ‘‘the nations that 
forget God shall utterly perish.”’ 

The Pyramids of Mexico and the mounds of 
the Mississippi Valley attest this truth as 
clearly as it is uttered by the monuments of 
Mesopotamia, and the catacombs of Egypt. 
The implements of their bloody sacrifices, the 
bones of the builders, decayed by disease be- 
fore death ensued, and statues and altars of 
Venus and Bacchus, and all the painted and 
sculptured honors paid to the demons of murder 
and sensuality, and preserved in these tombs 
of nations passed away, are the witnesses of 
their idolatry, ferocity, and total depravity! 
They forgot God and his law, and they perished. 
As historians, our researches into the past will 
profit us as patriots who endeavor to promote 
the welfare of our country only so far as we 
learn this lesson and shun their vices, that we 
may avoid their fate. Our republic has risen 
amid the wrecks of great kingdoms, whose re- 
mains cover all the continents. She has at- 
tained a degree of grandeur almost equal to 
that of the greatest of them all. It is fearful 


to see how corruption has grown with her 
growth; and how the vices which hurled great 
Babylon in ruins, and made Rome the ‘‘ Niobe of 
nations,” are gradually embracing the individ- 
uals who compose the body politic, and at the 
same time are progressively infecting every 


department of our government. The graves of 
buried empires yawn beneath us, and a voice 
from the eternal darkness which shrouds them 
warns us that nothing but that righteousness 
which is implicit faith in the incarnate God, 
and perfect obedience to his law, can save our 
republic from their awful doom and crown it 
with prosperity and permanent glory.—From 
“How the World was Peopled,”by Rev. Edward 
Fontaine. 


Our ENoRMOUS APPLE Crop.—It is an es- 
tablished fact that the United States now holds 
the record for rapid development of fruit in- 
dustries, such as the growing of oranges and 
lemons, peaches, and grapes, says a writer in 
Pearson’s Magazine. As a nation we eat more 
fruit than any other, and grow considerably 
more than we eat. Eighty millons of dollars 
a year is the figure for strawberries alone. A 
hundred millions would scarcely cover the value 
of all the grapes marketed. Peaches we raise 
in astonishing quantities, in orchards containing 
as many as three hundred thousand trees, but 
our banner crop, so far as fruit is concerned, 
is apples. 

We have produced as many as two hundred 
and ten million barrels in a single season, and 
have sold as high as three million barrels to 
England alone. We carry in cold storage every 
winter anywhere from six million to ten millon 
barrels of the crop of the season before in order 
to secure better prices. Ships weigh anchor 
in New York three at a time, in a single week, 
bearing apples to Europe. Indeed, it is one 
of the greatest industries the country has ever 
witnessed, and promises to take rank as the 
chief fruit crop of the world. 


THE FRIEND. 


NOT KENOWING.* 
I know not what will befall me, God hangs a mist 
o’er my eyes, 
And o’er each step of my onward path He makes 
new scenes to rise, 
And every joy He sends me comes as a sweet and 
glad surprise. 


I see not a step before me, as I tread the days of 
the year, 

And the past is still in God’s keeping, the future 
his mercy shall clear, 

And what looks dark in the distance, may brighten 
as I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreaded future has less bitterness 
than I think, 

The Lord may sweeten the water, before I stoop to 
drink, 

Or, if Marah must be Marah, He will stand beside 
the brink. 


O restful, blissful ignorance! ’tis blessed not to 
know, 

It keeps me quiet in those arms, which will not let 
me go, 

And hushes my soul to rest, on the bosom which 
loves me so. 


So I go on not knowing! I would not if I might, 

I would rather walk in the dark with God than go 
alone in the light ; 

I would rather walk with Him by faith, than go 
alone by sight. 


My heart shrinks back from trials, which the future 
may disclose, 
Yet I never had a sorrow, but what the dear Lord 
chose, 
So I send the coming tears back, with the whispered 
words, “He knows.” 
THE PLODDER’S PETITION. 
Lord, let me not be too content 
With life in trifling service spent. 
Make me aspire ! 
When days with petty cares are filled, 
Let me with fleeting thoughts be thrilled 
Of something higher. 


Help me to long for mental grace 
To struggle with the commonplace 
I daily find. 
May little deeds not bring to fruit 
A crop of little thought to suit 
A shrivelled mind. 


I do not ask for place among 
Great thinkers who have taught and sung, 
And scorned to bend 
Under the trifles of the hour. 
I would not lose the power 
To comprehend. 
—-The Independent. 
THE principles of patience and forbearance 
have long been accepted among self-respecting 
men. They are just as applicable between 
nations as between men. -The man that goes 
armed challenges attack. The nation that goes 
armed occasions and suffers the chief alarms 
of the world. There has not been another 
people in the world’s record whose history, 
whose geographical position, and whose osten- 
sible purposes have so favored the composure 
of justice and the policy of peace as our own. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


* The foregoing poem was selected and copied in her 
niece’s album by Rachel Stratton, a short time before her 
death, which is noticed in our present number. She re- 
marked on returning the album, “ When thee reads this, 
after I am gone, thee may know, that it is, in a measure, 
expressive of my feelings at this time.” 
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How Shall We Escape. 

In arecent number of The Independent, Count 
Tolstoy considers the above question. After 
reviewing the social and political problems of 
the present time, and especially the oppres- 
sions of labor by capital, and after considering 
the proposed remedies, such as trades unions, 
political action and revolution, he points out 
what he considers as the true remedy: ‘‘It 
consists in refusing to enter the military ser- 
vice while one has not yet become subjected 
to the stupefying and depraving influence of 
discipline. This solution is the only one, and 
it is at the same time the undeniable obliga- 
tion of every individual. Not only can every 
separate individual do this, but he is bound to 
do it, because enlistment into military service 
is renunciation of all religion, whichsoever a 
man may have professed (all religions forbid 
murder); it is the renunciation of human 
dignity and a voluntary submission to slavery 
for the one purpose of murder. 

The way of escape is neither in destroying 
force by force, nor in taking possession of 
the instruments of production, nor in Parlia- 
mentary opposition to government, but in 
every man himself becoming personally con- 
scious of the truth, professing it and acting 
in accordance with it. As to the truth, that 
man must not kill his fellow-man, this is so 
well recognized that every one is aware of it. 

‘*If only men would apply their energies not 
to external results, but to that which causes 
these results to their own life, then the power 
of violence and evil which at present holds 
and afflicts humanity, would melt like wax be- 
fore a fire.’’ 

These views seem to me to be eminently 
philosophical and Christian, and worthy of the 
most careful consideration. It is not simply 
a question as to how we shall escape the evils 
that afflict society, but how shall the profess- 
ed followers of the Prince of Peace, who up- 
hold and practice the military system, escape 
the judgments of Almighty God. 

OBERLIN, O. H. H. HINMAN. 


ADVICE OF Two MINISTERS.—A couple of 
very gayly dressed women being in company 
with a clergyman, on his being informed that 
they were professed Christians, were kindly 
but very solemnly reproved by him for their 
extravagance in dress. He reminded them that 
God had commanded that ‘‘women adorn them- 
selves in modest apparel, with shame-facedness 
and sobriety; not with broidered hair, or gold, 
or pearls, or costly array, but (which becometh 
women professing godliness) with good works; 
whose adorning let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and the wearing 
of gold, or of putting on of apparel, but let it 
be the hidden man of the heart, in that which 
is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which in the sight of God is 
of great price.’’ They were offended, and 
with the hope of quieting their consciences, 
went to another clergyman, and asked him if 
he thought there was any harm in their wear- 
ing feathers in their hats, with artificial flowers, 
etc. He gravely replied, ‘‘There is no harm 
in feathers and flowers. If you have in your 
hearts the ridiculous vanity to wish to be 
thought pretty, you may as well hang out the 
sign, and let every one know what is the ruling 
passion of your heart.’’ P. H. 
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Hindrances to International Peace. wrong, that most men believe, theoretically at | degradation. We have reached, in social evo- 
ee least, in that which is right, however they | lution, the stage where the plain truth is re- ti} 
- : may be swayed at moments against it, it was | cognized that, in order to be true to itself, a | 
necessary to present the facts to the general | family need not be hostile to any other family. 
public. Appeal was made to conscience, to | It is possible, nay, a very simple and easy thing 
intelligence; and when there were not strong| for a man to do his whole duty to his own 
interests running the other way a good result | family and maintain their right, and yet to 
followed, and sometimes even when there| take the strongest practical interest in the 
were. A volume of moral force from the| welfare of all others in the social structure 
American public was, obtained, which demand- | about him. If any one wanted to return to the 
ed that the thing asked for should be done, if | old days of warring families, as in the Italian 
the public had been convinced that the thing | cities, it would seem to us absurd. We have 
was right. The result has been that in most | outlived it; our social evolution has passed be- 
cases the demand has been effective and trium- | yond it; but the advance has not yet reached 
phant, and the wrong has been righted. the point where the same standard is applied 
This bit of Indian reform history illustrates | to the nation. 
an important principle. It shows the logical] As the truest man will criticise his own 
outcome of the idealist’s work when that | brother if he violates the moral law, and show 
idealist is practical. him that he has done wrong, so the true pa- 
We look at war. We find that it brings out | triot cannot applaud or stand silent if he sees 
the lower passions of men. We know that/ his country falling below her high standards. 
when once men have engaged in it they become | In the one case, there is a narrow and false 
different creatures from what they were in| conception of duty to country; in the other, 
the quiet paths of civilized society. We see|the true conception. The true patriot does 
greed of revenge, lust, indifference to suffer-| not hesitate, though the public may condemn 
ing, all the things that the intelligent Chris- | him severely; if his country does wrong, then 
tian man knows are wrong and against the|he is bound to protest and to warn. Itisa 
moral order‘of things. We protest. But| fact full of hope, as our chairman has pointed 
how shall we protest so that we may press| out, that at the opening of the new century 
forward the progress of peace steadily in the | the number of persons who are willing so to 
future and win greater victories than have} criticise their country when she goes astray 
been won in the past? is largely increasing. This number will con- 
That is an eminently practical question. | tinue to increase, and so ultimately this great 
We recognize that we have great obstacles to | obstacle will be overcome. The people of the 
encounter; let us look at a few of them and| United States as a whole will yet confess, as 
see, if we may, how they can be met and over- | many do now, that patriotism is not shown by 
come. mere slavish bowing down to the flag, but by 
There is no country in which this work can | demanding that their country shall be true to 
be done with greater chance of success than | its highest ideals. This will have great effect 
in the United States, for various reasons. In| in future crises. As the number of men and 
the first place, we are a democracy. Wehave| women increases who are willing to protest 
guaranteed to us by the Constitution the right | when the war-spirit is upon the people, so 
of free speech, and we have maintained that | gradually will the power of self-restraint be- 
right and will maintain it. We recognize the | come dominant in the nation, as to-day it is 
great truth which in the last two years we | dominant in the individual. Our standard has 
have fought for and brought forward more | been higher in this respect than that of any 
and more prominently, that we are the sover- | other country; we have been less disposed to 
eigns of this country; that we have a right | go into war, and are so to-day notwithstanding 
to decide how things shall be done; and that| the current at present against us. But the 
even the President of the United States, under | principles of our government demand that 
our theory of government, is not our master, | we should make the standard much higher. 
but our servant and representative. We honor There is another obstacle which can be 
his high office, and ever shall honor it, but| overcome by rational treatment. What we 
for every act which he performs he is respon- | want in moments of crises is moral courage. 
sible to the people of the United States. He} During our recent unhappy experience, there 
is responsible to the sovereign citizens. The | have been thousands of persons who have not 
sovereign citizens have the right and the sol-| believed that what was being done was right 
emn duty imposed upon them to say whether | and yet have been unwilling to speak out their 
an act is right or wrong which is performed | convictions. They have failed to appreciate 
by the President. If they do this in the right | the moral influence which men can exert by 
spirit they will do it with all dignity, but with | speaking the truth in moments of great crises. 
courage and determination. There is another hindrance that we have to 
One of the greatest obstacles we have to| overcome. It is the power for evil of the 
confront is the false, or rather the narrow, | public press. If our newspapers were guided 
rudimentary idea of what patriotism is. Many | by moral convictions, instead of swinging with 
persons, when we criticise our own country,|a current which they know to be evil they 
say we are unpatriotic; but we try to look upon | would have tremendous influence in prevent- 
this criticism philosophically. This notion of | ing war. I know of editors of papers who are 
patriotism—that we must support our country | saying things editorially which privately they 
right or wrong, no matter what injustice, in-| deny. They do it because it is the ‘‘policy of 
jury or disadvantage is wrought upon other | the paper.”” What is the effect? A powerful 
countries,—is much as if a man should say|influence is exerted through the country, 
that his family must be maintained and its | frequently by the suppression of facts, so that 
ambitions promoted even at the expense of | thousands of people are kept in ignorance of 
other families, or to their detriment or even | the real condition of things. 












































































Extracts from an Address given in Boston, at a meeting held 

on the sixteenth of Second Mo., in commemoration of the pro- 
ess of the cause of international peace during the Nineteenth 
entury. 










What is the idealist? He is one who sees 
the true pattern of things as they should be, 
the one who is not content with the false con- 
ditions that exist. He asks that the true pat- 
tern shall be put into operation; that the thing 
that is wrong, the thing that is out of har- 
mony with the true ideal, shall be made right. 
What could be more simple, more practical, 
than that? 

, As the idealist stands facing any difficulty, 
| what does he ask regarding it? This single 
| question, ‘‘Is this present condition right or 
) wrong? Does it run along the line of the 
) 































eternal moral law or against it?” 
That is his question, and his only question. 
He is not concerned with the misleading in- 
quiry, whether there are vast numbers of men 
who oppose him, whether the evil of which he 
complains is hoary with age, whether the 
passions and the greed of men are intrenched 
in it. He asks the simple question, Is it right 
or wrong? He believes in God; he believes 
in an eternal order of the universe. He also 
takes the historical view of things. He looks 
back and finds out one great thing, namely, 
the gradual evolution of moral ideas, of moral 
standards. He knows perfectly well that no 
triumph of right was ever won in a day or a 
night. History teaches him that great moral 
victories have been the result of long growth 
and of intense struggle. This knowledge 

makes him strong for the future. 

Men look at war. Because it isso old, 
because it seems so strong, and has such hosts 
of advocates and supporters, they are there- 
fore disposed to lose all hope of its abolish- 
ment, though they realize what a gigantic 
curse it is. I maintain that this is not the 
rational view. The man who thinks deeply 
and feels deeply reasons somewhat in this way: 
War is wrong; it is against civilization; the 
spirit of Christianity is absolutely opposed to 
it; it is a frightful curse to humanity; there- 
fore, sooner or later, if there be an evolution 
of morals, if there be a progression of ideas, 
it is bound to go. The practical question is, 
Can we make it goa little quicker than it 
otherwise would have gone? That is the line 
of reasoning and feeling that every man will 
take who looks carefully into the question, 
and who is at the same time at all at home in 
moral work. 

Let me try to make my thought a little 
clearer. For the last eighteen years I have 
been, with a small body of men, contending 
for the rights of the Indians. That is simply 
one little branch of the world’s great moral 
struggle. But while engaged in that work 
certain principles have been made clear to my 
own mind. I have seen how a mere handful 
of men, protesting against an abuse, if they 
look into the facts of that abuse, and bring 
and steadily hold those facts before the pub- 
lic, can produce certain definite results with 
the absolute certainty of law. First, it was 
necessary to get hold of the facts. It was 
necessary to show that a wrong had been or 
was about to be committed. Next, in the be- 
lief that men would rather do right than 
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Another hindrance is found in the false or 
rather rudimentary, ethical ideas, which are 
expressed by the church in this country. It 
seems to me, after much study of the question, 
that a large number of our ministers hold 
their Christianity in compartments. Up toa 
certain point they are perfect Christians, as 
far as men can be; they do their work as well 
as it can be done, and they appear to under- 
stand what the teaching of Christ is; but from 
a lack of careful thought on international 
questions, when a war-cloud arises they are 
swept along like chaff before the wind. The 
fundamental Christian principles, which they 
applied so excellently in the narrower sphere, 
are discarded in the wider sphere. I remem- 
ber an impressive moment last June at the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference, when Dr. 
Felix Adler, a Jew, made an impassioned ap- 
peal to Christian ministers not to abandon the 
ideals of Jesus Christ. 

My friends, how will it be in the future? 
Will our ministers gradua!ly feel this evolu- 
tionary movement, and will they, in much 
larger numbers than inthe past, carry the 
standards and ideals of Jesus Christ into the 
international sphere? I must believe they 
will. The truth will grow and prevail in the 
larger sphere just as it has in the narrower. 
I remember to have heard Colonel Waring, 
who died recently, say that when he was a boy 
he often discussed with other boys the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What would you do if you were chal- 
lenged to fight a duel?’ To-day no one is 
challenged to fight a duel, but the interna- 
tional duel remains; it will go too, as just as 
immoral and irrational as the private duel. 

My friends, this movement for international 
peace is one of slow growth; but the rapidity 
of the growth is directly dependent on the 
amount of intellectual and moral force which 
is exerted in its favor. The responsibility 
rests upon each one of us to advance that 
great idea which lies at the root of the Chris- 
tian religion, the idea of love to one’s brother. 
It is not a mere sentiment, as every one who 
has made use of it knows; it is a most power- 
ful moral force. It is our duty to carry it 
beyond the family and the social relation, into 
the international sphere. What is meant when 
one says, ‘‘I love my brother as I love my- 
self?” Simply that for that brother, whether 
he be a Filipino, an Indian, or a Negro, one 
desires the best that is possible for him; that 
one desires for him the opportunities which 
have made us strong, and which if they be 
allowed the humblest member of humanity, 
can gradually lift him up and make him strong 
as well. Our duty is not only to create bet- 
ter methods than have been used in the past, 
but also to create new opportunities. 





THE manna was so pure and delicate that it 
could not bear contact with earth. It fell upon 
the dew and had to be gathered ere the sun 
was up. Each one, therefore, had to rise early 
and seek his daily portion. So it is with the 
people of God now. The heavenly manna must 
be gathered fresh every morning. Yesterday's 
manna will not do for to-day, or to-day’s for 
to-morrow. We must feed upon Christ every 
day, with fresh energy of the spirit, else we 
shall cease to grow. Moreover, we must make 
Christ our primary object. We must seek Him 
early. C. H. M. 




































nine years. 
diately after his birth, and until he was nearly 
seven he was under the care of females, whose 
virtues and accomplishments were calculated 
to make the happiest impression on his charac- 
ter. Thus by the grace of God, was laid the 
foundation of that deep, tender and consistent 
piety that marked his conduct through life, 
and left him at death an unblemished fame. 


ers of mind and a conscientious heart. His 
reverence for the Scriptures was remarkable. 
Once while playing with some infantile com- 
panions, he desired to reach an article that 
was considerably above their heads, so they 
moved a large book for him to stand upon. 
Scarcely had he placed his foot upon it, when 
he saw it was the Bible. 
back, he folded his arms around it and said, 
seriously to his playmates, ‘Shall I trample 
under my feet this which God hath commanded 
me to treasure in my heart” 


the tuition of learned men, to study such 
branches of knowledge as they considered best 
for him, amongst which were the Latin and 
French languages. 
directions and frequently expressed his grati- 
tude for their instructions. Letters elegantly 
written in Latin at the age of eight to his 
father, Henry the Eighth, Queen Catharine 
Parr, his mother-in-law, and the Earl of Hert- 
ford, his uncle, are preserved as curiosities in 
the annals of those times. 


early traits of character. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Edward The Sixth. 


The present may be an opportune time to 


revive the remarkably interesting account of 
Edward the Sixth, of England, as furnished 
by Lydia H. Sigourney, in her ‘‘Olive Leaves.” 


W. P. F. 
‘He began his reign in 1547, at the age of 
His mother* died almost imme- 


‘*In early childhood he discerned strong pow- 


Instantly drawing 


‘*On his seventh birthday he was placed under 


He was docile to all their 


‘*At his coronation, being then nine years old, 


three swords were laid before him to signify 
that he was the monarch of three separate 
kingdoms. 
ing,’ said the child-prince, ‘one more, the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God; 
without that we are nothing, we can do no- 
thing, we have no power. 
are what we are at this day. From that Booky 
alone, we obtain all virtue and salvation, and 
whatever we have of Divine strength.’ 


‘There is another sword yet want- 


Through that we 


‘Constancy and regularity were among his 
After he became a 
king and was subject to the interruptions and 
temptations of a court, nothing could induce 
him to neglect his daily seasons of private 
devotion. One day he was told that Sir John 
Cherke, who had given him lessons in Latin 
when quite a young child, was dangerously 
sick. With deep solemnity in his countenance 
he went to his stated retirement, and after- 
wards hearing that the physician had said 
there were little hopes of his recovery, re- 
plied in the simple fervor of faith, ‘Ah, but I 
think there is, for | have most earnestly begged 
God in my prayers this morning to spare him.’ 

‘When the sufferer was restored to health, 
and informed of this circumstance, he was 
deeply touched by the grateful affection and 
confiding piety of his royal pupil. 

*Jane Seymour. 


tRespect for the Authority of the Book leads us 
to name Christ as the Word of God.—Eb. 

































‘‘Edward the Sixth kept an exact diary of all 


the memorable events that passed under his 
observation. 
civil or ecclesiastical; the receipt and expen- 
diture of the revenue; the repairs or erection 
of forts; the sending forth or reception of 
ambassadors, and indeed, all matters of busi- 
ness that occurred during his reign were legi- 
bly recorded by his own hand, with their ap- 
propriate dates. 
industry and uprightness of purpose, is often 
quoted by historians. 


The conferring of every office, 


This diary which evinces 


‘*But pulmonary consumption early made 


fatal inroads on his health, and he prepared 
for a higher and happier state with the be- 
nignity of one whose heart was already there. 


‘*The following prayer, which is among those 


which he used as the close of life drew nigh, 
will show how much the progress of true religion 
among his people dwelt on his mind, when he 
was about to be taken from them. 


“* “My Lord God, if thou wilt deliver me from 


this miserable and wretched life, take me 
among thy chosen. 
will be done. Lord, I commit my spirit unto 
thee. Thou knowest how.happy it were for 
me to be with thee. But if thou dost send me 
life and health, grant that I may more truly 
serve thee. 
and bless thine inheritance. 
chosen realm of England, and maintain thy 
true religion, that both king and people may 
praise thy Holy Name for the sake of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 


Yet not my will but thy 


Oh! my God, save thy people, 
Preserve thy 


Edward Sixth died at the age of sixteen, 


Seventh Month 6th, 1553, beloved and lament- 
ed by all over whom he had reigned. 


sings a acct 
TRUE COURAGE. 


Have courage to speak the truth, boys ; 


Be honest in spite of all. 


And work for the right with all your might, 


No matter what fate befall. 


In the stress of life, through the waves of sin, 


Hold firm to your banner bright, 


And the boy who will do what is good and right 


Is the boy who will win the fight ! 


We cannot all be heroes, boys, 


And shine on the roll of fame, 


But to each is given, with the help of heaven, 


The right to a stainless name. 


So keep your eye on the star of truth, 


Your feet on the pathway straight, 


And do your best through all trial and test, 


Till you vanquish scorn and hate. 


Have courage to do the right, boys, 
To conquer false pride and fear. 


To rise up strong with the strife with wrong, 


In spite of the tempter’s sneer ! 
And though you struggle, uncrowned, unknown, 
Uncheered by the praise of earth : 
Above the din of life’s toil and sin 
There is One who will know your worth. 
—Ida Goldsmith Morris. 





AMOUNT OF AIR WE BREATHE.—A full-sized 
man takes into his lungs at each breath about 
a pint of air. While in there, all the life nu- 
triment is extracted from it, and on its being 
sent out of the body it is so entirely destitute 
of life-giving power that if he rebreathed it 
into the lungs again without the admixture of 
pure air, the individual would suffocate—would 
die in sixty seconds. As a man breathes about 
eighteen times a minute, and a pint at each 
breath, he consumes over two hogsheads of 
air every hour, or about sixteen hogsheads 
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